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ON PASTORAL VISITATION. 


To the Editor of the Christian Herald. 


Sin,—With the single exception of the matter of united prayer for 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit in our churches, your miscellany has, 
i suppose, brought no topic before the public, of any thing like equal 
importance with the stbject of pastoral visitation. With no small in- 
terest, have I looked at the successive communications relative to it; 
and sanguinely have I hoped to see more of them—to see the matter 
passed through that thorough investigation, which the circumstances 
of the times seem to demand. It is with no very distinct intention of 
attempting to alleviate the disappointment, which others, no doubt, 
have felt with me, in the affair, that I take up the pen. There are a 
few things, however, which I wish to say on the subject :—And if, in 
saying them, I should simply keep up the public attention to it, and 
more especially if I should, in so doing, tempt abler hands to take up 
the discussion, and to carry it along with becoming spirit, and to urge 
it on to something like a satisfactory issue, my end will be answered. 

I look back then to the articles on this head ; and first, of course, to 
the ‘‘ Review of Dr. Mason’s Farewell,”’ which every body must like 
for its acuteness'and good sense, and for its excellent temper. Whe- 
ther, though, it be chargeable with the fact or not, it is remarkable 
that its effect has been to present the venerated individual in question, 
as holding these light views, on the subject in hand, which it so justly 
deplores ; and to set him forward as a leader in the sentiment, that 
the duty of pastoral visitation, is not one of binding authority—that it 
is not one of ordinary practicability—that it is, in short, no duty at 
all, and a thing, of the omission of which, it is in the highest degree 
unreasonable for people to complain. 

Now all this is indeed “truly unfortunate,” so long as the Church 
of God remains what it is; there will always be both members and 
ministers of it, whose maxims and conduct tend to weaken the authority, 
and to destroy the influence of her most sacred institutions ; and who 
will ever-attempt to shelter themselves under the authority of names 
embalmed in her affections. And in the present case, that an indivi- 
dual so instinctively regarded among us as a father, who has so long 
been the pride of our community, whose influence is so unbounded 
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deeply and lastingly engraven on the minds and hearts of so many of 
the rising ministry, not only of this city, but of almost all quarters of 
the Union. That such an individual should be made even to appear 
standing on the wrong side of such a question, is not to be permitted 
fora moment. It is with a filial and affectionate desire of demanding 
justice for him, and with an anxious solicitude of for ever ridding the 
great cause of the prejudice of his supposed opposition to it, that I 
crave now the attention of your readers, for a moment ; for if it be 
true, that actions speak louder than words, and that the deliberate, and 
decided, and persevering conduct of a man on a momentous occasion, 
be a more certain index of his sentiments, than an accidental remark, 
dropt in a minute of hurried feeling, then is it most true, that the im- 
pression gone abroad in this case, is at onte utterly groundless, and 
unspeakably injurious. 

Most of your readers then, need not be informed, that the church 
of which Dr. M. took leave in the sermon of the Review, is not the 
only one with which he has stood connected as a pastor. They know 
there is another to which he once bore that responsible relation. A 
church endeared to us all by the precious bond of Christian brother- 
hood: a church endeared to him by most peculiar ties : the church 
of his sainted sire, that devolved on him, in some sense, by inherit- 
ance. The church that first called him to the stated exercise of the 
ministry, and enjoyed the years of his springing manhood, and of his 
ripened maturity. Now, from his powerful and tender connexion 
with this church, he one day sought a release, and insisted on it till 
it was given. If there be a proceeding in a man’s life, in which 
brooding deliberation, and deeply wrought feeling, or any thing that 
can make an action indicative of principle and sentiment, may be sup- 
posed to have had existence, it must be a proceeding like this. 

Now what could have been the grounds on which this proceeding 
was adopted and pursued even unto the end? | turn to the pamphlets 
of A. D. 1810, and in a most select volume of them, I find Dr. Ma- 
son’s speech, relative to the resignation of his pastoral charge, tn.the 
city of New-York, published by Williams and Whiting : and here | be- 
hold documents, most amply explanatory of the interesting transaction, 

In the first of these papers, we see Dr. M. making the following 
simple statements to his presbytery: to the full understanding of 
which, it is only necessary to remember, that he had, some time pre- 
vious entered on his duties as principal of the theological seminary. 

Reverend brethren, serious reflection, often repeated, and for a 
considerable time past, habitual—accompanied also, if I do not en- 
tirely mistake, with scrupulous caution and fervent prayer against 
an improper bias, has convinced me that my longer continuance in 
my present congregational charge will be favourable neither to m 
own peace, nor my people’s benefit, nor to the general interests of 
our church. 

I find, by experience, that parochial cares, to which my own judg- 
ment, not less than my ordination vows, attaches high umportance, are 
incompatible with the work which the Head of the church has beer 
pleased to assign to me. 
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isee the congregation suffering for want of an efficient pastoral in- 
spectton, and I anticipate with alarm the consequences of this evil, un- 
less preventive measures be adoptedspeedily. 1am forbidden by eve- 
ry Christian principle, and by every honourable sentiment, to retain 
u station of which I cannot fulfil the duties. 

In the second document there is a considerable advance in the 
evolution of the subject. Here we have Dr. M. addressing the 
church itself; and in language like this: 

Christian brethren—It is now nearly seventeen years since it 
pleased God to call me to the ministry of reconciliation, and to as- 
sign me to this congregation as the immediate scene of my labours. 
The flower of my days has been spent with you. Being the sole 
pastor of the congregation, | was bound to perform all the duties of 
that responsible office, so far as 1 was really able. Forseveral years 
after my settlement among you, the state of my health as you well 
remember, forbade almost altogether, my discharge of those import- 
ant functions which are comprehended under the general term of 
parochial duty. When this impediment was removed, others were 
created by trusts and employments so extensive in their nature, and 
imperious in their obligation, as to demand my first care, and to con- 
sume the leisure which I should otherwise have enjoyed. Thus, 
year after year has glided by ; duties of high moment to your welfare 
have been unfulfilled ; and the prospect of their being fulfilled by me 
is more distant than ever. 

Perceiving as I do, their absolute necessity to your prosperity, know- 
ing that the omission of them gradually weakens the bond of affection 
which should closely unite a pastor and his people ; estranges the mind 
of individual members, from the sense of their common interest in each 
other ; enfeebles the power of social action; and relaxes the nerves of 
efficient discipline. Persuaded that Christian instruction, exhortation, 
reproof, and consolation, are circumscribed in their influence, and lose 
much of their effect, when they are not brought home by a discreet exer- 
cise of pastoral inspection ; and accounting the respect paid to merely 
public talent, but a meagre substitute for that ardent attachment which 
dies away under the suspicion of neglect ; feeling, | say, the weight of 
these considerations, itis impossible for my heart to be tranquil. * * 
* * * My anxiety is caused by the damage which your interests must 
sustain in consequence of parochial duties not being performed at all. 
* * * * The higher duties which I owe to the church of God, 
leave no place for the details of a pastoral charge. Iam at best.but 
anominal pastor; and there is no probability of my becoming a real 
one. I stand in the way of one who might besuch. I cannot consent 
fo remain in @ situation so afflicting to myself, and so injurious to you. 

It is in the ‘‘ speech” itself, however, pronounced before the pres- 
bytery, and which concluded the affair, that Dr. M. placed the subject 
in its clear, broad light. And it is his testimony on the point as here 
delivered, when we carry along with it in our remembriace, the 
momentous transaction with which it was inseparably connected, and 
of which the matter of it was the explicitly and repeatedly avowed 
basis, that must effectually correct the misconceptions afloat among 
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us. In this place, Dr. M. is presented to us, with the tollowing pow- 
erful appeal on his lips. Let us listen : 

Moderator—The system of every well regulated church, is a 
system of fixed ministrations. For the lighter services of the pul- 
pit; for social prayer and exhortation ; generally for the more pub- 
lic exercises of religion, an itinerant ministry; although with the 
exception of missionaries, far inferior in labour, in care, in self-denial, 
in responsibility, may get along and be popular. But for sound ex- 
position of the Scriptures ; for giving to every one his portion of 
meat in due season ; for training up the youth ; for coercive and pre- 
venting discipline ; for carrying both the law and the Gospel home 
to every man’s business and bosom ; briefly, for binding up and con- 
solidating the invaluable interests of a Christian community, there are 
no adequate and no appointed means but a stated ministry. Without 
it, there may be preachers in abundance ; pastors, there can be none. 
This broad and obvious distinction is recognized in the form ofa call, 
customary in our churches, which taken for granted that a minister 
is to preach, lays the principal stress upon his pastoral character. 
True itis that no man can be ascriptural pastor, who does not “ feed 
his flock with knowledge and with anderstanding,”’ but he may provide 
their weekly food plenty and good, and yet lamentably fail in his pasto- 
ral work. For my own part, the longer I consider the nature and 
design of the Christian ministry, the more does the importance of those 
functions, which are termed PaRocHIaAL puTY, rise to my view. Lam 
persuaded that without them NO CONGREGATION CAN PERMANENTLY 
FLOURISH, NOR ANY PASTOR BE PERMANENTLY COMFORTABLE. There 
are a thousand avenues to conviction which no public institution can 
enter ; athousand difficulties to be solved which the pulpit cannot reach. 
There ts an adaptation of general truth to particular circumstances, fit 
only for the private walk, or the fireside. There is a correspondence 
between doctrine preached and exemplified, which forces its way silently 
but most effectually to the heart. By pastoral vigilance and prudence, 
abuses are to be checked, and scandals prevented, which when permitted 
to ripen for judicial cognizance, are often beyond remedy. It is of un- 
utterable consequence to couple in the early associations of children, 
the idea of a minister with that of their Spiritual father, and of their 
own relations and duties to the church of God--which is impossible with- 
out frequent and affectionate intercourse. The want of this is the most 
fertile secondary cause of that absurd contradiction which reigns among 
the churches---treating our baptized youth as if they were mere heathen. 
The feeble are to be strengthened, the lame to be healed, the wanderers 
to be hunted up and brought back. The drooping spirit is to be cheercd, 
the thoughtless spirit admonished, the impetuous spirit restrained. The 
presence of a faithful pastor refreshes the soul of labour, and sweet- 
ens the crust of poverty. His voice smooths the bed of sickness, and 
mitigates the rigours of death. In short his people expect from him 
numerous attentions WHICH ADMIT OF NO SUBSTITUTE. Withhold them, 
and affection, the basis of confidence and usefulness, gradually wears 
away. Talent may inspire admiration ; it will certainly command 
respect ; but it cannot extort love. On the other hand, there is ng- 
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thing which men resent more promptly, forgive more reluctantly, and 
forget more slowly than neglect. You may deny their requests; 
you may expose their errors; you may reprove their faults; but 
neglect them you may not. The civilities of life, and the friendly 
exterior may remain ; but you shall find on the first decisive experi- 
ment that the power of affection is gone. They always feel them- 
selves neglected when the parish services of their minister are not 
rendered. Whether the neglect be real or only apparent---Whether 
there is just cause or not for the omission, are questions which may have 
some influence on the progress of things toward this result, but will very 
slightly, if at all, vary the resultitself. The services are not rendered ; 
and that is enough. 

Superadded to those general reasons which apply to all pastors 
and their people, is a consideration of peculiar force in its application 
to myself. To me, sir, has been committed that honourable, but most 
arduous and responsible office, the office of forming the minds and 
habits of our rising ministry. On me it is severely incumbent 
neither to lay, nor permit to be laid, im so far as I can hinder it, any 
stumbling block before their feet. Whatis the fact? They hear me 
urge pastoral duties as INDISPENSABLE. They know that I perform 
none. ‘They, at the same time see my congregation apparently 
flourishing. What is likely to be the present conclusion ? Manifestly 
this: either that I do not believe my own declarations, or that sup- 
posirg me to be sincere I overrate the value of parochial duties. 
What is likely to be the future result ? Manifestly this : supposing 
that any of them should neglect their own charges, they will comfort 
themselves by quoting me. They will remember the general fact, 
and will forget the circumstances which render it no precedent for 
their imitation. They will also be tempted to hold in light estima- 
tion, the sacredness of their ordination vows, one of which expressly 
promises diligence in parochial work. And thus in the very act of 
betraying their trust, they will endeavour to quiet their consciences, 
by pleading the example of their instructer to justify their treason. 
No example of mine must afford any colour for such abuse. 

For the length of these extracts, I suppose it unnecessary, Mr. 
Editor, to offer any apology ; since the end, for which I have intro- 
duced them, aside, - your pages could not be better appropriated, at 
this juncture, than by the matter of them. Nor is there any com- 
ment of mine which would not dim the brightness, and enfeeble the 
power of the testimony they bear to the truth in the case, viz.—that 
parochial visitation is of paramount authority, because of ** indispensa- 
ble”’ necessity tothe welfare of the Church; and that nothing can excuse 
a pastor in the omission of it, nor in standing in the way of its per- 
formance by his brethren ; and that the minister who neglects it is only 
nominally a pustor and not ‘‘a reEaL one.” ‘To all, among us, who 
think it their duty to impugn this truth, and who are so ready to ad- 
vance to their object, under the cover of this illustrious and venera- 
ble name, I beg leave to submit it. 

A sober, manly, candid, and tender reconsideration of this passage of 
the ecclesiastical history of New-York, 1 would also affectionately sug- 
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gest to those beloved brethren, here and elsewhere, who have enjoyed 
the advantage of being trained to the ministry in the lecture room in 
Warren-street. "Than the anxious prospective regard which it reveals 
in the mind of their never to be forgotten instructer and guide. 
nothing can be more touching. And if their be any of them so un- 
happy, as to have fatally verified the deep apprehensions which then 
shook his breast, now is the time—not to lend their aid in banishing 
from the community whatever remains of that truth which is neces- 
sary to recover us to peace and usefulness, but to render it the sub- 
mission of their consciences, and to see that their hearts follow 
promptly in its adoption, and that it be immediately acted out in their 
conduct, and signalize their lives :—and in short, to fly to all those 
divine resources which are laid up for our safety and support, amidst 
the corruptions of nature, and the temptations of the world, that 
they may be enabled to hold up their heads in the presence of the 
Master when they stand before him as their Judge. 

Without venturing at present any further demand upon your pages, 

l remain, Mr. Editor, : 
Your’s respectfully, 
New-York, August 9th, 1822. ECCLESIASTICUS. 





CITY AFFAIRS.—Twe Loca System. 
(Concluded from page 206.) 


Anp here it may be remarked of a local school, that it possesses a 
peculiar advantage over a general school, in the attraction which it 
holds out to all sorts of families. It lies either within its own little 
district, or in its own immediate vicinity ; and, separated only by a few 
houses from each dwelling place, the whole line’of distance which is 
described by each of the scholars from his home, can, both in going 
and returning, be easily followed or overseen by his parents. Thus 
will there be no corruption to meet him on his path, and no possibi- 
lity, between the parent and the teacher, to evade the attendance of 
a single evening, on any excursion of vice or idleness. The shield 
and the security of domestic guardianship are thus thrown over the 
system; and even the children of the religious and irreligious mingle 
together only under the eve of their teacher, and may be separated 
instantaneously, at the breaking up of the juvenile congregation. 
They mix only at the season when the example and proficiency of the 
good have a predominating influence over the depraved and the care- 
less ; and passing, in a single moment, from the eye of the teacher to 
the eye of the parent, there is no time for the influence of the de- 
praved to assume its natural ascendancy. Through a Sabbath school, 
as through a conduit, the spirit and character of the better families may 
send a moralizing influence upon the others ; while, in their passage 
to and from the schools, all the guards of parental jealousy might be 
put forth, to intercept the stream that else might flow in an opposite 
direction. Itis thus that the presence and the exertions of a Sabbath 
teacher may bring about just such a composition of the families as to 
give scope for the assimilating power of every good ingredient, and, 
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ai the same time to.check the assimilating power of every bad one. 
He may hasten, inconceivably, the fermentation of that leaven, by 
the working of which it is that we are taught to expect, at length, the 
spread of Christianity throughout the whole population. Nor are we 
aware of asingle office, within the regular limits of any ecclesiastical 
constitution, from the pious and faithful-discharge of whose duties ‘so 
signal a blessing may be anticipated, both for the present and for future 
generations. | A 

We are glad, however, that so much has been said, in Scotland, 
about the invasion of the Sabbath school system on family religion. 
It will have a salutary reaction both on teacher and parents, and make 
all who are religiously disposed be careful, lest so interesting a ves- 
tige of the Christianity of other days should be any further defaced 
or trampled upon, by an institution, the design of whicbris to restore 
our population to all that was pious, and venerable, and affecting, in 
the style and habit of the olden time. And there is one thing that 
may be said to those who urge this objection most vehemently. In 
so doing they give up the principle of the former objection. By ad- 
mitting the competency of parents to teach Christianity to their chil- 
dren, they admit that part of this work, at least, may be confided to 
other hands than those of regular and ordained clergy. They admit 
that a father, in humble life, may be-the instrument of transmitting 
Christian wisdom and Christian worth to his own children ; and that 
though ‘it were quackery for each parent to undertake the cure of 
family diseases, it is not quackery for each to undertake the work of 
family instruction. Thus the comparison between the efforts of the 
unlicensed in theology and medicine is by them at least, practically 
given up. We hold this to be asignal testimony, and from the 
mouths of adversaries ‘too, to the power of unlettered Christianity, 
in propagating its own likeness throughout the young of our rising 
generation,—a power which most assuredly would not all go into 
dissipation, though, fora short time every Sabbath evening, it were 
transported from its place in the family, to a new place in such a semi- 
nary of religious instruction as we have attempted to advocate. 

And there is one point of superiority which a Sabbath teacher, 
humble in circumstances, has over one who is much and visibly 
raised above the level of the families among whom he labours. ~ 1t 
is true that the latter has an advantage. in the mere ascendency of 
rank, and in that peculiar homage which the very exhibition of piety, 
when conjoined: with affluence, is ever sure to draw from the multi- 
tude. But the former has his compensation in the more unmixed in- 
fluence of his ministrations. His presence awakens no sordid or 
mercenary expectation among the poor. The welcome he gets from 
them is altogether disinterested; and, as we have already attempted 
to evince, in the proportion that the acceptance of a religious visit is 
untainted, in respect of its character, is the visit itself unimpaired in 
respect of its practical efficacy. ‘To us the purity of the ministration 
appears indispensable to the power of it: and it is to him, who is the 
bearer of Christianity and nothing else, among the habitations of 
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the common people, that we would look for the most ready and rapid 
diffusion of its principles. This is a circumstance which goes far to 
counteract any loss that may be conceived to arise from the defect 
of a more regular or refined scholarship. Let there be sincere piety 
united with plain but good intelligence, and we would have no scru- 
ple, but on the contrary, in employing, as Sabbath teachers, men 
from the very humblest classes of life. The weight of an exalted 
character will ever carry it over the want of an exalted condition: 
and it is, indeed, a striking testimony to the worth and importance of 
the poor, that among them the best capabilities are to be found for 
transforming a corrupt into a pure and virtuous community. 

This holds out a very brilliant moral perspective to the eye of 
a philanthropist. Ina few years, many of the scholars at our pre- 
gent seminaries will be convertible into the teachers of a future gene- 
ration. There will be indefinite additions made to our religious 
agency. Instead of having to assail, as now, the general bulk of the 
population, by a Christian influence from without, the mass itself 
will be penetrated, and, through the means of residing and most ef- 
fective teachers, there will be kept up a busy process of internal 
circulation. It is thus that he who can patiently work at small things, 
and be contented to wait for great things, lends by far the best con- 
tribution to the mighty achievement of regenerating ourland. Ex- 
tremes meet ; and the sanguine philanthropist, who is goaded on by 
his impatience to try all things, and look for some great and immediate 
result, will soon be plunged into the despair of ever being able to do any 
thing at all. The man who can calmly set himself down to the work of 
a district school, and there be satisfied to live and to labour without a 
name, may germinate a moral influence that will, at length, overspread 
the whole city of his habitation. It is rash to affirm of the local system 
that it is totally impracticable in London ; while most natural, at the 
same time, that it should appear so to those who think nothing worthy 
of an attempt, unless it can be done per saltum,—unless it at once 
fills the eye with the glare of magnificence, and it can be invested, 
at the very outset, with all the pomp and patronage of extensive 
committeeship. A single lane, or court, in London, is surely not 
more impracticable than in other towns of this empire. There is 
one man to be found there, who can assume it as his locality, and ac- 
quit himself thoroughly and well of the duties which it lays upon 
him. There is another who can pitch beside him, ona contiguous 
settlement, and, without feeling bound to speculate for the whole me- 
tropolis, can pervade, and do much to purify his assumed portion of 
it. There is a third, who will find that a walk so unnoticed and ob- 
scure is the best suited to his modesty ; and a fourth, who will be 
eager to reap, on the same field, that reward of kind and simple 
gratitude, in which his heart is most fitted to rejoice. We are sure 
that this piecemeal operation will not stop for want of labourers ; 
though it may be arrested, for awhile, through the eye of labourers 
being seduced by the meteoric glare of other enterprises, alike im- 
potent and imposing. So longas each man of mediocrity conceives 
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himself to be a man of might, and sighs after some scene of enlarge- 
ment that may be adequate to his fancied powers, little or nothing 
will be done; but so soon as the sweeping and sublime imagination is 
dissipated, and he can stoop to the drudgery of his small allotment in 
the field of usefulness, then will it be found, how it is by the sum- 
mation of many humble mediocrities, that a mighty result is at length 
arrived at. It was by successive strokes of the pickaxe and the chisel 
that the pyramids of Egypt were reared: and great must be the 
company of workmen, and limited the task which each must occupy, 
ere they will be made to ascend the edifice of a nation’s worth, or 
of a nation’s true greatness. 

In this laborious process of nursing an empire to Christianity, we 
know not at present, a readier and more available apparatus of means 
than that which has been raised by methodism. In every lnrge town 
of England, it owns anumber of disciples, and, through a skilful me- 
chanism that has long been in operation, there is a minute ac- 
quaintance, on the part of their leaders, with the talents and charac- 
ter of each of them. Why should not they avail themselves of their 
existing facilities for the adoption of this system, and so thoroughly 
pervade that population by their Sabbath schools which they only, as 
yet, have partially drawn to their pulpits? It would be doing more, 
in the long run, to renovate and multiply the Chapels of methodism, 
than all that has as yet been devised by them: and thus might they 


both extend religious education among the young, and a churchgoing 


habit throughout the general population. We doubt not that, with 
this new style of tactics, they would mightily alarm the establish- 
ment. Butso much the better. This is just the salutary applica- 
tion which the establishment stands in need of. And from all that we 
have learned of the catholic and liberal spirit of this class of dissént- 
ers, we guess that, though they did no more than simply stimulate 
the Church of England to do the whole work, and to do it aright, 
they would bless God and rejoice. 

Such is the good will we bear to sectarians, that we should rejoice 
in nothing more than to behold their instantaneous adoption of an ex- 
pedient which, we honestly believe, would add tenfold to their 


resources and their influence. Let them operate in large towns, on 


the principle of locality. Let them enter on the territorial posses- 
sion of this peopled wilderness. Let them erect as many district 
schools and district chapels as they find that they have room for; and 
if the establishment will not be roused by this manifold activity, out 
of its lethargies, then sectarianism will, at length, earn, and most 
rightfully earn, all the honours and all the ascendency of an establish- 
ment. It is, indeed, a most likely thing that the Church would be put 
into motion ; and this, of itself, were an important good rendered to 
the country, by the industry and zeal of dissenters. But when we 
look to the fearful deficiency of our ecclesiastical system, there is no 
fear lest all the galley-boats of sectarianism, with the slow and ponder- 
ous establishment in tow, will too soon overtake the mighty extent 


of our yet unprovided population. Nor do we know of any common 
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enterprise that would promise fairer, at length, for embodying the 
the Church and the dissenters together, by some such act of com- 
prehensive union, as has lately reflected so much honour on the 
two most numerous Classes of dissenters in our country. 





For the Christian Herald. 
: BENIFIT OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Tue following statements were made by the Rev. W. Goodell, Missionary to Pa- 
lestine, to the “ Visiting Committee” of the Sunday School, in this city. By 
giving them a place you will oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


In the account of a revival in the State of New-York, it is stated, 

; that of thirty five persons, who were hopeful sharers in the work, 
twenty-seven belonged to the Sabbath schools in that place. Of one 

: hundred persons, who united with a church in the course of a single 

year, ninety-eight had enjoyed the blessings of Sabbath school in- 

struction. It is said, that of the Missionaries, who have gone from ‘ 
Great Britain to the heathen, nineteen twentieths became pious at 4 
the Sabbath schools. And that of the orthodox ministers in En- 
gland, who are under forty years of age, more than two thirds became 

pious at the Sabbath schools. Henderson and Patterson, who have 

done such wounders on the Continent in regard to the Bible cause, 

it is said, received their first religious impressions at Sabbath schools. 

The celebrated Dr. Morrison, Missionary in the vast empire of Chi- 

na, who has recently translated the whole Bible into Chinese, a lan- 

guage spoken by the largest associated population on the globe—be- 

came pious at a Sabbath school! O! who can tell, how many Brain- 

erds, and Buchanans, and Morrisons, and Martyns, and Harriet New- 

ells, and Isabella Grahains, God is training in these schools, to become 

the blessed instruments of renovating the world! ! 





or 
MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Nomen in the world are under such obligations to do good as the 
Ministers of the Gospel. They who are ‘ men of God” should al- 
ways be at work for God. Certainly they who are dedicated to the 
special services of the Lord, should never be satisfied, but when they 
are in the most sensible manner serving him. Certainly, they whom 
the great King has brought nearer to himself than other men, should 
be more unwearied than others in endeavouring to advance his king- 
dom. They whom the word of God calls angels, ought certainly to 
be of an angelic disposition ; always disposed to do good, like the 
good angels ; ‘* ministers ever on the wing to do his pleasure.” It is 
no improper proposal, that they would seriously set themselves to 
think, ‘‘ What are the points wherein | should be wise and do good, 
like an angel of God?’ Or, “ if an angel were in the flesh, as I am, 
and in such a post as mine, what methods may I justly imagine that he 
would use to glorify God? What wonderful offices of kindness would 
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the good angels cheerfully perform for such their ‘ fellow-servants ?’ ”” 
We must call upon our people, “ to be ready to every good work.” 
We must go before them in it, and by our own readiness at every good 
work, show them the manner of performing it. ‘* Timothy,” said 
the apostle, ‘* be thou an example of the believers.”? The true 
spirit of a minister will cause you to consider yourselves enriched, 
when those precious things are conferred upon you, and to prize them 
above lands, or money, or any temporal possessions whatever. 
“Let me abound in good works, and | care not who abounds in 
riches.” Well said, brave Melancthon! It is to be hoped, that the 
principle that actuated you, when you first entered upon the evan- 
gelical ministry, was a desire to do good in the world. If that prin- 
ciple was then too feeble in its operation, it is time that it should 
now act more vigorously, and that a zeal for doing good should now 
‘‘eatup” your time, your thoughts, your all. That you may be 
good men, and be mightily inspired and assisted from Heaven to do 
good, it is needful that you should be men of prayer. It appears 
very necessary that you should occasionally set apart whole days for 
secret prayer and fasting, and thus resume your studies with extraor- 
dinary devotions. You may obtain by prayer such an influence 
from Heaven upon your minds and such an indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, as will render you grave, discreet, humble, generous, and 
worthy to be ‘ greatly beloved.” You may obtain direction and 
assistance for the many services requisite to be performed in the 
discharge of your ministry. You may fetch down unknown blessings 
on your flocks, and on the people at large for whom you are the 
Lord’s remembrancers. 


COTTON MATHER. 


REVIEW. 
The life of the Rev. Tuomas Scott, Rector of Aston, Sanford, Bucks, 


including a Narrative drawn up by himself, and copious extracts 
from his letters. By Joun Scorr, 1..M. Vicar of North Ferriby, 

and Minister of St. Mary's, Hull. Boston.—S. T. Armstrong, 
and Crocker and Brewster ; New-York—John P. Haven. 1822. 
12 mo. pp. 454. 


Tue man who voluntarily takes upon himself the solemn vows of 
ordination to the work of the Gospel ministry, and declares that he 
believes himself ‘‘ moved by the Holy Ghost to take that oflice upon” 
him, while he is yet unacquainted with the very first principles of 
the religion he thus engages to teach, becomes indeed a ‘* blind 
leader of the blind.” Through the influences of divine grace, how- 
ever, many such blind guides, and triflers with the majesty of hea- 
ven, after their entrance on the sacred employment, have been truly 
converted unto God, and have become eminently useful in the Lord’s 
vineyard. Few individuals of this class have been more distinguish- 
ed than the subject of the memoir before us, the pious and learned 
author of the commentary on the whole Bible. 

Mr. Scott has been surpassed by few in the completeness of his 
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character as a Minister of the Gospel. Dr. Pearson, in a letter ad- 

dressed to the author of this memoir, characterizes him as an ‘ able- 
and useful minister, who has long been a burning and shining light in 

the midst of” the church; a faithful and laborious pastor of un- 

equalled ‘‘ zeal and diligence, and serious concern for the eternal in- 

terests”’ of his people ; as ‘* a wise, upright, disinterested and affec- 

tionate counsellor, on whose judgment and integrity” his friends 

could always rely ; and in his family ‘ he was all that can be com- 

prised in a great, good, kind and tender relative.” 

Mr. Wilberforce has said of him---‘‘ the labours of his pen, bless- 
ed be God, have been so widely circulated as entirely to supersede the 
necessity of any other testimony to the superiority of his intellectual 
powers, or to the soundness and extent of his religious wisdom !---” 
‘** Were I required te specify the particular Christian principles which 
shone most conspicuously in his character, | should mention his 
simplicity of intention, his disinterestedness, and his generous con- 
tempt of this world’s wealth in comparison with those heavenly 
treasures on which his heart was supremely set.” 

We feel assured that no person can peruse this volume without 
the deepest interest, nor without magnifying the grace of God, which 
was so strikingly displayed in producing the great change which took 
place in the life of Dr. Scott. A considerable part of the memoir 
was written by Dr. S. himself, in 1812, and this is interspersed with 
copious extracts from his valuable correspondence, and excellent 
and appropriate observations by the author. It is not our design to 
enter into a critical analysis of the volume as a literary production, 
but to transcribe a few extracts which will be found interesting and 
edifying to our readers. 

The work is divided into chapters, each embracing an interesting 
period of the Doctor’s life. We quote from his own memoirs. 

My father thus records the time and place of his birth. “ I was born, (says 
Mr. 8.) on the fourth of February, 1746-7, answering since the change of the 
Style, and the beginning of another century, to February 16, 1747. A small 
farm-house at Braytoft, in Lincolnshire, was the place of my birth. Braytoft 
is five miles from Spilsby, and about six from Skegness,—where a well known 


bathing place has since been built; but where, in my remembrance, only one 
solitary public house existed, on the seashore.” p. 14. 


He was originally designed for the medical profession, and was 
sent to the grammar school at Scorton, in Yorkshire, of which the 
Rev. John Noble was head master: where, during a period of five 
years, he made considerable progress in his classical studies, at an 
expense for the whole time of less than one hundred pounds. 


« When I arrived at Scorton, I was asked what Latin books I had read; and 
my answer induced the usher to overrate my proficiency, and to place me in a 
class much beyond my superficial attainments. This, however, stimulated me to 
close application; and it was not very long before I overtook my class-mates, 
andwith ease accompanied them. Had I then been again pushed forward, I 
might have been excited to persevering diligence: but, as I could appear with 
tolerable credit without much application; partly by actual proficiency, and 
partly by imposing on Mr. Noble, under whose care 1 now came; my love of 
play, and my scarcity of money for self-indulgent expenses, induced me to di- 
vide a great proportion of my time between diversion and helping other boys in 
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their exercises, for a very scanty remuneration, which I lost in gaming, or squan- 
dered in gratifying my appetite —Still, however, I made considerable progress, 
and should have been at the head of the school, had I continued in it another 
year. But one thing is remarkable, considering what has since taken place, 
that, while I could translate Latin into English, or English into Latin, perhaps 
more readily and correctly than any other boy in the school, I never could com- 
pose themes. I absolutely seemed to have no ideas, when set to work of this 


kind, either then or for some years afterwards; and was even greatly at a loss 
to write a common letter.” p. 17. 


Of the evils attending large public schools he thus remarks : 


‘“‘ J cannot quit the present subject, without observing the dire evils attending 
large public schools, where the boys are, for a very great part of their time, from 
under the eye of the master, however vigilant; and at a distance from parents and 
relations, and all whose presence would impose restraint uponthem. Thus they 
are, in a great measure, left to devise and practise wickedness together ; they em- 
bolden one another to break through the defence of natural modesty: they teach 
their juniors the vicious practices which they have learned from their seniors : 
they bestow pains to corrupt each other’s principle ; they often procure the vilest 
publications: and by the help of indexes, and other means, they sometimes be- 
come better acquainted with the most indecent passages of the classic authors, than 
with their daily lessons. The most clever, daring, and wicked of the elder boys 
is the hero of the time being, whom all, that are near enough to him, envy, imi- 
tate, and emulate. When he leaves the school his most successful copyist takes 
his place; and the same scene is reacted again and again. Those who have 
money, purchase the company of such as are witty and entertaining: and not 
unfrequeatly they contract unsuspected habits of intemperance and _ licentious- 
ness. Something may indeed be done, in many cases, to counteract these evils : 
but they are, in a great degree, inseparable from the system, and are very inade- 


quately counterbalanced by superior advantages for the acquisition of classical 
learning.” p. 19. 


In September of 1762, Mr. Scott was apprenticed to a surgeon and 
apothecary at Alford, where his habit of attending church was in- 
terrupted, and most of his leisure time spent in an improper manner. 
At the end of two months he returned home in disgrace, though it 
appears his master, an unprincipled man, was much in fault. He 
spent the nine succeeding years with his father, where he endured 
many hardships and privations, and at last discovered that the provi- 


sion which he might reasonably expect at his father’s death, was in- 
tended for his brother. 


“On this discovery, (says Mr. S.) I determined to make some effort, however 
desperate, to extricate myself: and I only waited for an opportunity to declare 
my determination. Without delay, my Greek grammar was studied through and 
through: and I made what use I could of my Latin books: my father, in the 
mean-time, expressing his astonishment at my conduct. 

“ At length, in April, 1772, I avowed my intention, in almost the worst manner 
possible. After along wet day of incessant fatigue, I deemed myself, and per- 
haps with justice, to be causelessly and severely blamed, and I gave full vent to 
my indignant passions; and, throwing aside my shepherd’s frock, declared my 
purpose no more to resume it. That night I lodged at my brother's, at a little dis- 
tance: but, in the morning, I considered that a large flock of ewes, in yeanin 
time, had no one to look after them, who was competent to the task Itherefore 
returned, and did what was needful ; and then set off for Boston, where a clergy- 
man resided, with whom [had contracted some acquaintance, by conversing with 
him on common matters, when he came to do duty in my brother’s village, and 
took refreshment at his house. 

“To this clergyman I opened my mind with hesitation and trepidation: and 
4 nothing could well exceed his astonishment when he heard my purpose of attempt 
3 ing to obtain orders. He knew me only as a shepherd, somewhat more conversi- 
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ble, perhaps, than others in that station, and immediately asked, ‘ Do you know 
any thing of Latin and Greek!’ I told him, I had received education, but that 
for almost ten years I bad never seen a Greek book, except the grammar. He 
instantly took down a Greek Testament, and put it into my hands ; and without 
difficulty I read several verses, giving both the Latin and English rendering of 
them, according tothe custom of our school. On this, having strongly expressed 
his surprise, he said, ‘ Our visitation will be next week ; the archdeacon, Dr. Gor- 
don, will be here ; and, if you will be in the town, I will mention you to him, and 
induce him if [ can,tosend for you.’ This being settled, I returned immediately 
to my father for the intervening days; knowing how much, at that season, he 
wanted my help, for services which he could no longer perform himself, and was 
not accustomed to intrust to servants.” pp. 29, 30. 


{ To be continued.) 


Entelligewce. 


WESTERN ASIA.—Samariran Jew. 


Tue following conversation took place between Mr. Wolff, a Missionary in 
the employ of the London Jews’ Society, and a Jew. 


Dec. 29, 1821. Mr. Joseph Damiani introduced me to day to 
Israel, from Naplus, (Sichem,) Scrivano to a Turkish merchant at 
Jaffa. He is one of those few descendants of the Samaritans resid- 
ingat Naplus. He received me with great cordiality ; | addressed 
myself to him in the Hebrew tongue, he was only able to understand 
the expression Lasan hakodesh, (the holy language.) 1 asked him, 
namely, whether he speaks the holy language, (the Hebrew ;) he 
showed me three Samaritan manuscripts, the first contained the 
fourth part of the books of Moses, the second, a book called Mimar, 
old sermons of their priests, which he affirmed were above 1600 
years old, and the third manuscript contained a catechism for the 
Samaritan youth, which consisted of the Ten Commandments of 
Moses ; all these manuscripts were written in the Samaritan language, 
which I was not able to read. Israel is of an amiable countenance ; 
another Samaritan was there beside him. 

1. Do you sell these books ? 

Israel. No Samaritan will ever sell his books! 

I. Are you in the possession of the Prophets andthe Psalms of 
David ? 

Israel. We do not acknowledge any other prophet besides Moses, 
we do neither acknowledge Isaiah, nor Jeremiah. nor Ezekiel, nor 
the Psalms of David, nothing, nothing, nothing but the books of 
Moses, we despise likewise the Talmud and the Mishna. There is 
much to be found in the books of Moses, not every one is able to un- 
derstand them nor can enter into the depth of them. 

I. Why do you not believe in the Prophets ? 

Israel. Ye shall not add unto the word which I command you, 
neither shall ye diminish ought from it, that ye may keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God, which I command you. 

I. What do you think about Messiah, whether he is already 
come, or shall come ? 

Israel. He shall surely come, and his coming will be glorious, 2 
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fiery column shall descend from heaven, and we shail see signs and 
wonders before his coming! Believe, me, my lord, { am young, 
but Ll have studied the books of Moses diligently. 

I, Who shall be the Messiah ? 

Israel. There shall be two; the first (but not the chief one) shall 
be Joshua, the son of Nun, the disciple of Moses; the other of the 
tribe of Joseph. 

I. Have you any communication with the Jews. 

Israel. No; an enmity from the time of Joseph, the son of Jacob, 
whose descendants we are, exists between us. 

1, What was the cause of your first enmity ? 

Israel. Joseph was a good child, and beautiful, and beloved of his 
father ; his brethren, Simeon and Levi, hated him, and when his father 
sent Joseph in the field, an angel appeared to him, and said, ‘“* Thy 
brethren are in Dodaim ;”’ he went to them, they saw him, and tried 
to kill him; but Judah, who had much authority among his brethren, 
persuaded them to sell him to a caravan of merchants, and thus came 
Joseph into Egypt; there he became the first after Pharaoh, and 
there he begat Manasseh and Ephraim, and we are his descendants. 
Joseph, our father, has pardoned them their offence, but we his 
children, would never forget that Joseph, our father, was so rashly 
treated by his brethren! And from that time is the division, till we 
finally separated from them, and worshipped no longer at Jerusalem, 
but upon Gerizim. 

I. Will you give me letters for your brethren at Naplus ? I love 
you, and will inquire into your state, and many of my friends in 
England will be rejoiced to hear more about you. 

Israel. With the greatest pleasure will I give you letters; we 
know that when nations from afar shalicome to inquire into our state, 
the time will not be far off, the time of the redemption, the time of 


the arrival of the Messiah! Tell me, my lord, are not some of our 
brethren in England ? 


I. I donot know. 

Israel. We have heard that some of our brethren lived in the 
desert of Moscovia. 

I. I would advise you to enter into a correspondence with my 
friends in England about your nation ; I will forward the letters. 

Israel. I will give you letters for all my brethren; you may live 
with them, and they shall love your lordship. 

I, I love you, very much, my brother. 

Israel. Whatis your name, my lord? 

I. Joseph Wolff. 

Israel. Joseph? Joseph? Joseph? and repeating my name, he 
looked continually in my face, and said, Yes, I will give you letters ; 
you will not find many Samaritans, but the Lord does not consider the 
number, he considers those who love him and keep his command 
ments. God blessed Ishmael, and made him fruitful, and multiplied 
him exceedingly, and begat twelve princes, and made him a great na- 
tion ; but he established with Isaac his covenant, and the Lord drove 
Hagar out of the house of Abraham. He gave Isaac to eat of the 
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manna which was endowed with the tastes of the best fruits of 
several kinds 

I. Wedo not find the latter observation in the book of Moses. 

Israel. I have told you from the beginning, that the book of 
Moses contains many hidden things, but not every one enters into 
the depth of them. 

I have observed that the Samaritans, notwithstanding their re- 
jection of the Talmud, have adopted notions of that book ; as for in- 
stance, that an angel appeared to Joseph, and of the several tastes 
the manna was endowed with ; fables taken out of rabbinical books. 
Or, perhaps, the rabbies have taken those notions from the Sama- 
ritans. I continued to ask him, 

I. Have you still sacrifices ? 

Israel. (With a joyful countenance,) Yes, we sacrifice once every 
year an animal, on the feast of Passover, and we have a high-priest 
from the family of Aaron. 

Poor Samaritans, no fire comes down from heaven to receive your 
sacrifice, it is no longer a sweet-smelling savour unto the Lord. 
Come to that High-Priest after the order of Melchisedek, who in the 
days of his flesh, offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears, unto him that was able to save him from death, and 
was heard in that he feared! Poor Samaritans, [ shall have many 
things to say of him to you, on my arrival at Naplus. Dear Samari- 
tan brethren! turn your eyes to that High-Priest, who is holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens, who did offer up once a sacrifice for the people’s sins, when 
he offered up himself. 

Israel. (continued) I still could tell you more of the mount Ge- 
rizim, which was blessed, and mount Ebal, which was cursed, but you 
will be well informed at Naplus ; but I must'ask thee a question, my 
lord—We received some years ago, a letter by the way of Aleppo, 
which was written in France by two gentlemen, the name of the one 
was Gragier, but I have forgoten the name of the other. 

I. What did they write to you ? 

Israel. They asked us deep questions, and among others, they 
asked us the reasons of our having given up the trial to seek every 
year for such and such an ox? Dost thou know, my lord, whether 
Gragier, and the other whose name I do not remember, reside in a 
city called Paris ? 

I. Gragier, is most probably Monsieur Gregoire, and the other, 
perhaps, Sylvestre de Sacy. I could not understand well the 
description of that ox, nor was Mr. Joseph Damiani, who interpreted 
as often as I wanted a word, able to explain to me the meaning of it. 
1 hope to inquire at Naplus; for that kind Samaritan gives me to- 
morrow letters for Naplus, so that I shall have a lodging in the house 
of a Samaritan Jew. 

On my returning to the house of Mr. Damiani, Assaid Ahya Effen- 
di, formerly commander of the castle at Jaffa, and now residing at 
Jerusalem, a Mussulman, entered the room of the Consul. As I had 
just with me the Arabic New Testament translated by Sabat, I showed 
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at fo him, and desired him to read something in it, and tell me his 
observations about it. He read attentively the genealogy of Mat- 
thew, and he exclaimed suddenly, «‘ 1 observe a great error!”’ 

I. Be sokind as to show me the error. 

He showed me Matt. i. 24, and said, ‘‘ And took unto him his 
wife,”’ this is not true, for Jesus was not the son of Joseph, the Nabi, 
(prophet. ) 

1. The following verse answers your difficulty, ‘‘ And knew her 
not, till she had brought forth,” &c. 

Assaid Ahya Effendi. Then the word wife is not well chesen, he 
ought to have said bride. The second error he found, was, that 
Matthew ought not to have said, Joseph was a just man; but that he 
was a Nabi, (prophet.) 

He gave me a letter of introduction to a learned Mussulman at 
Jerusalem, whose name is Said Effendi, who will give me lessons in 
Arabic. ] 

Dec. 30, 1821. Israel, the Samaritan, called again on me, and 
gave me a letter of introduction to his relatives at Naplus, the ancient 
‘Sichem. I asked whether they had the book of Joshua; he told me 
that they are only in possession of the history of Joshua, but the 
‘book itself is lost. I asked further, what do you think about the 
character of those men whom Jews and Christians consider as 
prophets ? 

Israel. Those persons have been the reasons that the schism 
among the Jews became every day stronger and stronger, and the en- 
mity from the times of Joseph was established for ever. Ali, an old 
man, called by the Jews Elijah, came to the king of Samaria, who 
was a young man, and he (Ali) thought himself not honoured enough 
by the young king, and therefore, went about and exasperated the 
minds of the people against their king. Certainly, that was not the 
reason Elijah grieved, but rather that Ahaziah inquired of Beelze- 
bub, as if there was not a God in Israel. 


GREENLAND.——Moravian Misston. 


Letrers received from New Herrnhut, dated June and August, 
1821, mention, that the health of the Missionaries on that station 
continued favourable ,; while the prevalence of damp weather, during 
the months of June and July, had occasioned dangerous colds among 
the Greenlanders, which had interrupted the activity of the Mission- 
aries, during the seven most auspicious weeks of the summer season, 
and in the sequel greatly augmented their labours. The spiritual 
state of the Greenland congregation was more encouraging and hope- 
ful, than before; divine worship was very numerously attended 
throughout the winter, the communicants walked worthily of their 
profession, the young people were more attentive to the things be- 
longing to their peace, and the children were in a better state of 
subordination. The indifference of ten persons. who had been ex- 
cluded, was a solitary cause of regret. From the date of the accou 


of last year down to the above period, six persons had been rece 
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as members of the congregation ; eight admitted to the Lord’s tab te ; 
and five heathen, who had removed to new Herrnhut two years ago, 
were baptized. The congregation consisted of 362 souls, of which 
number, 168 were communicants.. ‘The winter bad been uncom- 
monly mild; the cold never exceeding 15} degrees below 0, by 
Reaumur’s thermometer, and the Greenlanders suffered no want of 
provisions. On the 27th of February, they had a severe storm, re- 
sembling a tornado. One hundred years have elapsed, since the 
worthy Danish Missionary Egede commenced the Greenland mission ; 
a jubilee has been appointed by the Danish Government, to be cele- 
brated on the 16th Sunday after Trinity, whereof notice has been 
sent to all the settlements of the Danish and United Brethren’s Mis- 
sions. U. B. M. Intelligencer. 





POLY NESIA.—Sanpwicn I[stanps. 


Tur American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions intend to send a 
reinforcement to the mission established on this group of “ the isles of the sea,”’ 
early in next month. We shall not detail all the arguments and notices which 
have been published to draw public attention to this mission, but extract from the 
Missionary Herald, published some time ago, some remarks to which we would 
call the serious attention of our readers. 


Tuere can be no doubt, that ample supplies will be furnished to the 
mission under consideration, unless the deficiency arise from a too confi- 
dent expectation that they will be furnished without effort. If Chiris- 
tians in one place wait to see what will be done by their brethren in other 
places, the proper time may elapse before any thing considerable is done 
at all. To avoid this unhappy issue, the Committee would urge upon 
those, who feel able to make an offering to this part of the Lord’s ser- 
vice, that they- do it immediately; that they invite the co-operation of 
others, in their respective circles; and that they act, as though much 
depended on their own exertions and examples, and without waiting for 
the example of others. It is intended to make some particular exertions 
at Boston, in behalf of this mission, immediately previous to the embark- 
ation. ‘The advantages, which such an occasion will present, are ob- 
vious ; but the reasons, which make a delay proper in this case, do not 
apply to other cities and towns. 

While the liberality of the Christian public is solicited to furnisi: the 
pecuniary means of supporting and increasing this mission, it is import- 
ant that the temporal wants of the missionaries be not suffered to en- 
gross the thoughts of their friends and patrons. Their spiritual waais 
are much more urgent; and, unless they derive supplies from the inex- 
haustible Fountain of grace and wisdom, their condition will be wretch- 
ed, and their labours ineffectual. Many pious persons seem to fall into 
the error of supposing, that missionaries are almost beyond the reach of 
temptation ; that their hearts are always, and as a matter of course, kept 
in a state of progressive holiness; and that they are to be regarded ra- 
ther as having achieved a complete triumph over the world and its snares, 
than as still subject to the same evils asother Christians. This is a 
great mistake. The best missionaries are willing to acknowledge their ex- 
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posure to temptation and sin ; and, beyond a doubt, this exposure is oft- 
en peculiarly great. ‘They are removed far from the influence of Chris- 
tian society, and even from the restraints of civilization. They see no- 
thig, in the character of heathens and savages, which reminds them of 
the piety and morality of the Gospel. They can seldom expect to be 
comforted by the visit of a pious stranger. They can have no Christian 
or ministerial intercourse, beyond the limits of their own little communi- 
ty. They are obliged to contend, at all times, against a thousand un- 
friendly influences from within and without. How shall they stand in 
these circumstances, unless God be on their side ? 

While they lay these things seriously te heart, and say, “If thy 
presence go not with.us, carry us not up hence,” let all, who have 
an interest at the throne of grace, importunately ask in their behalf, 
that they may weil understand their own characters and motives, be- 
fore they engage in the work; that they may never disappoint the 
hopes of the church, or of the heathen; that they may never bring 
reproach upon the holy cause, in which they are embarked ; that, 
having put their hands to the plough, they may never look back ; that 
they may make an entire and cheerful surrender of themselves to 
Christ, for his service among the heathen ; that their health may be 
preserved, and their lives prolonged ; that they may be delivered 


from perils of the sea, perils of the heathen, and perils of false bre-. 


thren ; that they may have wisdom to exert a salutary influence over 
all with whom they are called to associate ; that they may never faint, 
nor be discouraged, even in the most appalling circumstances ; that 
they may stand prepared for trials of: many different kinds ; that they 
may urge forward their work, with all possible industry, energy, and 
perseverance ; that they may continually keep in view the embassy, 
on which they are sent, the eternal consequences of all they do, and 
the awful realities of the judgment day ; that they may be men of 
prayer, holding daily communion with God, looking to Jesus as the 
Author and Finisher of their faith, and following Him, as the Captain 
of their salvation, and the only Hope of a perishing world ; that they 
may obtain grace of the Lord to be successful, and may be encourag- 
ed, by evident tokens of his presence, to labour with increasing acti- 
vity and zeal to the end of life ; and that, having been the favoured 
instruments of planting the Gospel in islands where the true God was 
not known, they may experience the blessedness of those who have 
turned many to righteousness, and may be admitted to the society of 
faithful missionaries, who, fror the times of the apostles to the pre- 
sent day, have extended the boundaries of the church, and been wit- 
nesses for Christ in the dark places of the éarth. 
— 


UNITED STATES.—Revivats or Reticron, 


In Tyringham, Mass.—A special meeting of the church was called, 
and from a conviction, that the existing state of things was greatly 
to be deplored, they voted to send out a committee to visit from house 
to house, and to submit a report at the next meeting. Twice-was a com- 
mittee sent out for this purpose and reports made. These exertions were 
accompanied by prayer, for which, by agreement, stated seasons were 
set apart by the church. The church in Lee, where there was a power- 
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P44 Revivals of Religion.—In Somers, Conit. 


ful revival of religion, by request, and in conformity to the spirit and 
practice of the times, sent us a visiting committee. But the arm of reli- 
gious exertion seemed to be paralyzed by the prevalence of sin and 
Stupidity. 

Previous to the time specified for another anxious meeting, the next 
week, it was seen that preparations were making among young people 
for a ball. ‘This arrangement was deprecated by some as a serious evil ; 
but others viewed it as an indication of good, as the last efforts of an ex- 
piring enemy, détermined to give a parting blow. Nor were they 
mistaken. On the evening appointed for the ball, a number collected ; 
but as the assembly was not graced by tlie presence of a single female, 
they soon dispersed with mortified feelings, with wounded pride, and 
with frustrated hopes. 

The next evening about 25 attended the anxious meeting, some of 
whom began to hope and rejoice in the Lord Jesus ; others were deeply 
convicted of sim, and the rest were more or less anxious about the con- 
cerns of the soul. ‘The subsequent week, the number was considerably 
increased ; and for a few of the succeeding weeks it continued with about 
an equal ratio of increase, until it amounted to rising of one hundred. 

The revival in the month of March was slow and gradual in its pro- 
gress. In this month there were not more than eight hopeful subjects of 
grace. On the last week in March, and on the first week in April, the re- 
vival broke forth with great power, and extended rapidly and in various 
directions from the place where it commenced its operations. It con- 
tinued for a few days with accelérated force, and 390, as the fruits of it 
that week, were hopefully the subjects of conversion. 

From this time the work advaneed ; not indeed with the rapidity and 
power by which it was so strongly marked the first week in April, but 
solemnly and steadily, and with distinctness and decision, till the middle 
of June. Eighty were induced to cherish a hope of pardoned sin. 

Of the number, that have expressed hopes, about 40 have been 
examined, propounded, and on the first Sabbath in September, will make 
a religious profession, and for the first time will mingle with their brethren 
around the sacramental beard. Others as fruits of the revival, will unite 
themselves to the church hereafter. A few individuals will probably be 
united to other denominations. Those who are about to profess their 
faith in the Redeemer, under the impressions received during the awaken- 
ing, are principally from among the youth. Many family altars, per- 
fumed with the morning and evening sacrifice, have been erected. The 
proportion of males to that of females, is as 2 to 3. 

_ In Somers; Conn.—About eight weeks since it began to be manifest 
that the Spirit was moving upon the hearts of God’s people, and that 
sinners where no longer indifferent to the momentous question of the 
trembling jailor. Seon the voice of distress was heard, and soon too it 
was mingled with that of rejoicing and praise. The work has been still, 
but powerful. Between 90 and 100 are rejoicing in hope. At our last 
meeting of anxious inquiry, about 170 were present, including 60, who 
hope that they have recently passed from death unto life. The work is 
still spreadirig, and has, perhaps, rlever been more interesting than at 
the present moment. 

We have had information direct from South Wilbraham, that the 
ftumber of hopeful converts in that town, and in Somers, is not far from 
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200; and that the good work still goes on. A similar attention has beer 
excited in other towns in the vicinity. In Ellington, nearly 20 persons ; 
and in Tolland, 60 give some evidence of having recently become sub- 


jects of that Kingdom which is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Recorder. 


JEWISH EMIGRANTS. 

Philadelphia, Adjg. 20.—A company of German emigrants, eighty- 
four in numoer, passed through this city on Sunday morning, on their way 
to Ohio. We are informed that they profess the Jewish faith, but what 
is most remarkable is, they all make up one family, consisting of grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, sons, daughters, sons-in-law, daughters-in-law, 
grand children, &c. all connected. They appear to be rich for settlers, 
having brought with them from Germany, wagons, harness, and various 
kinds of goods, wares, and merchandise, sufficient to fill ten baggage 
wagons. In two of the wagons, it must however be observed, they found 
room to deposite the children. The men and women trudged on foot. 
The long beards, broad brimmed hats, small clothes and short coats of 
the former, with the drugget bed gowns and red under-dress of the latter, 


gave the whole group a singularity of aspect, such as was well calculated 
to arrest the attention of the passing traveller. Union. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE.—Summary. 


Burman.—American Baptist Mission. A letter from Mrs. Judson, 
who is now in England on her way to America, dated at Calcutta in 
December last, states’ that Mr. Judson was well, and duly expecting 
the arrival. of Dr. and Mrs. Price, and Mr. and Mrs. Hough, with 
their two children, who sailed for Rangoon on the 30th of December. 
Thirteen Burmans have been baptized ; but the present prospects of 
the mission are rather gloomy, on account of the persecuting spirit 
manifested by the government. 

InpIA wiTHIN THE GaNncEs.—Serampore. A letter received in 
Philadelphia from Dr. Ward, states that the College buildings form a 
noble pile. Strangers visit them daily, though in an unfinished state. 

** One of the Sanscrit Students (says Dr. W.) is a member with us, 
a young man of promising parts, and I hope really pious.’’ ‘‘ Another 
student in Sanscrit, a fine youth, has offered himself for church mem- 
bership.”’ ‘I found the number of native converts had considerably 
increased during my absence, and when I had them all, men and wo- 
men, one by one, to talk to, and to talk to them about the state of 
their souls, I was surprised to observe the increase.””’ The New 
Testament in eight languages has recently issued from the Serampore 
press ; and in eleven languages the same book is now in press. The 
Old Testament in four languages is in press, and in three other lan- 
guages it is now reprinting. The Schools are less extensive, for 
the want of funds. Besides Calcutta and Serampore, there are eight 
missionary stations, supported by the proceeds of the labour of the 
Serampore Brethren. Mr. John Marshman is about to visit England. 

Female education is commencing here and there on a small scale, 
and the government continues favourable. Mr. W. concludes by 
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saying, “‘ We want the days of Brainerd, the revivals of America. 
Oh! pray for us. Forget us not. Wrestle earnestly for us, that 
India may yield her increase.” 

MassacuusetTs.—Baptist Missionary Society. This institution, 
which was formed twenty years ago, continues in the sphere of active 
usefulness, and employs thirteen Missionaries in the States of New- 
Hampshire, Vermont, New-York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and the Province of New-Brunswick. Mr. Kimball, 
at Claremont, writes, ‘“‘ the number of those who have passed from 
death unto life is about sixty. The good work is still going on.” ‘* In 
Bradford, about thirty souls have been hopefully converted unto God.” 
Mr. Cook states that in the part of New-Hampshire which has been 
the scene of his labours, “ There are not less than twelve towns in 
that region, which are destitute of the Gospel, and many had not :eard 
a sermon for nine years. ‘* But we have not room for further ex- 
tracts. The whole report gives ample testimony to the faithfulness 
of the Missionaries and the importance of their work, whether we 
regard it as a command of the Gospel or the destitute state of those 
sections of our country where they have laboured. We would here 
remark, that the cause of Home Missions is gaining upon the attention 
of Christians of all denominations, and that, when viewed in con- 
nexion with Foreign Missions, there appears a remarkable fulfilment 
of the promise, He that watereth shall be watered also himself. 


THE JUDGMENTS OF HEAVEN UPON OUR CITY. 


Our readers will naturally expect that we should not dismiss this number with- 
gut a formal notice of the fever which exists in our city. In the absence of import- 
unt political news, we shall devote the pages usually allotted to our “ Civil Retro- 
spect,” to direct the attention of our citizens to the subject which seems so fully‘to 
engtoss the public mind. The last three weeks have considerably enlarged the 
boundaries of the infected district ; though, as appears from the official reports, 
the number of daily victims continues to be about the same. In the mean-time, 
the Board of Health, in conjunction with the Corporation, are taking such mea- 
sures to check the progress of the disease, as appear to them to promise the best 
results. That part of the city extending from the Battery to Fulton-street, is 
nearly evacuated, though, on the East River, no cases of fever have originated, 
we believe, east of Nassau and Broad-streets, if we except one or two in Wall- 
street. The banks and public offices have removed to the upper part of Broad- 
way and to Greenwich Village, where the principal part of the business of the 
city is transacted, and where people from the country may come, with no more ex- 
posure to the disease than in former years. 

To such efforts for averting this public calamity as the civil authorities have 
used, we yield our most hearty assent. Our belief in the agency of God, who is 
omnipresent, and extends his providence to the minutest portions of his creation, 
is not, in the least, ‘at variance with the fact of operating through the instru- 
mentality of second causes. To such causes, we have never doubted, the pre- 
sent calamity may be distinctly traced. And we anticipate deliverance from it, 
in the use of appropriate means, or through some perceptible change in the state 
of our atmosphere ; although now the agent of the disease may elude the grasp 
of the chymist and philosopher, But while we cheerfully admit all this, and are, 
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moreover, persuaded, that the devout and prayerful believer in the particular pro- 
vidence of God, will ordinarily be most impressed with his obligations to apply 
the appropriate remedy, we are desirous, at this time, to draw the attention of 
our fellow-citizens to the agency of the great rirst cause. ‘“ Shall there 
be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” “I form the light, and create 
darkness; I make peace, and create evil. I the Lord do all these things.” The 
instructions of Revelation hold but one language on this subject, They trace all 
the sore trials and sufferings, which affect the world, to iniquity as their procuring 
cause, and to the righteous Jenovan as their awarder. They advise us to amend 
our ways, and to call upon him in the day of trouble. Accordingly, the ancient 
saints were accustomed to have immediate recourse to God, under their afflictions, 
from whatever source they might comeg and both the precept and example of 
the first Christians recognize this practice, as being not only rational and proper, 
but an incumbent duty. 

It therefore affords us great satisfaction to observe, that several of our churches 
have set apart days of fasting and prayer, to humble themselves before God, 
and supplicate him for pardon and deliveraoce.* But we cannot easily repress the 
sentiment, that fervent, effectual prayer and REFORMATION are, in the present case, 
most inseperable. If it would be quite absurd to expect a cessation of the dis- 
ease, while the natural causes of infection exist in all their virulence ; we think it 
no less irrational to hope for a removal of the judgments of God from our city, as 
long as our provocations of his wrath coutinue the same. The very exemption 
from temporary afflictions, may prove, in the end, the greatest calamity. 

We are pleased to see some of the columns of at least one of our daily papers 
open to a communication well calculated to direct the public mind to a proper 
view of this subject. “ A Citizen,” in the “ Commercial Advertiser” of Saturday 
last, justly observes, that “amidst all the desolations which the most alarmed 
imagination can conceive,” if our people are exercised with repentance, deep hu- 
miliation and prayer, and the forsaking our sins, ‘‘ we may be made partakérs of 


joy and peace.” In addressing those who profess to be Christians, he further ob- 
serves : 


I feel, however, a peculiar liberty and obligation, to address my professing bre- 
thren of all denominations, and to urge them to imitate a very holy example, in 
confessing their own sins, and the sins of their people. Though we are a very 
small part of the mass of citizens, God gives us the privilege of numbering many 
thousands of the professed, and, I trust, real friends of truth and righteousness ; 
and it is due to our professions, that we should be foremost in the private and 
public duties of the present emergency ; and especially in the primary duty of 
confessing our personal sins and the sins of our people. If we consider our pre- 
valent alienation from the God, whom yet we call “ Our Father ;” our ingrati- 
tude for the experience of his rich grace ; and our failure in every Christian duty, 
we shall not be at a loss for occasion of private humiliation. If, however, any 
professed disciple be at a loss, we will express our fear that a stupor has seized 
him, more alarming than the most awful bodily disease. No temporal evil, if ac- 
companied with a tender, humble and believing mind, is to be dreaded in compa- 
rison with a sinful stupor in the sou), however it may be gladdencd with outward 
prosperity. 


And again : 


Asn our lives, we have exceedingly failed to exhibit the sweet and holy influ- 
ence of Christianity—as we have been at best, so dim lights in the world, and our 


* Since writing this article, we have been informed that two of the Churches in a neighbouring 
town have observed a day of fasting and prayer. partly with reference to our calamity. 
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good works have been so few and feeble, that men have not learnt to glorify our 
Father which is in heaven.— 

And as we have failed in the duty of earnest, believing and importunate prayer ; 
having had the remedy, and failed to apply it, we are now called upon not only 
to bewail, but confess the sins of our people. 

Brethren, these are not empty words ; they are the words of truth and sober- 
ness. Let it not be our condemnation, if irreligion and vice hereafter increase , 
let us not expose ourselves to the just and disheartening reproach of offended 
Heaven. ‘“ Why should ye be stricken any more ; ye will revolt more and more. 
The whole head is sick, and the whole heart is faint.” Let us earnestly seek, that 
the season of our affliction may be a season of spiritual reviving to our distressed 
and scattered citizens. Let no heart be dull; let no hand be idle ; let not those 
who think they have escaped personal danger and suffering, spend the season of 
public calamity in a hard-hearted gladness, and woridliness. 

In all our dispersions, let us earnestly call upon God, that he will spare our peo- 
ple from threatened judgments, and that the cup of temporal sorrow may be sweet- 
ened with assurances of spiritual and eternal mercy. It may be, that only ina 
little wrath he hides his face from us, and that in great mercy he will gather us ; 
that he will speedily remove our present calamity, and pour upon us a spiritual 
blessing, until there shall not be room to receive it. 


Without ascribing this frown of Providence to any one prominent sin among 
us, we think the reflecting Christian will perceive, in the open licentiousness, 
which occupies so many neighbourhoods and lanes of our city,—in the horrid pro- 
faneness, which assails our ears on every side, and from persons of every rank 
and age,—in the midnight revels and drunkenness, which continue to exist and 
increase upon us, in defiance of our laws and vigilant police,-—in the Sabbath 
day’s profanation, converting the hours which Jehovah has formally set apart 
for his worship, and our spiritual welfare, into seasons of loitering idleness and 
shameless dissipation,—and in the public amusements, which have for some time 
past exhibited a character of indecency seldom known among us,— enough to 
draw down upon us the wrath of indignant Heaven,—enough over which to la 
ment, not only as the guilty cause of present judgments, but the direful harbingers 
of future and still more awful visitations. 

Nor does it occur to us, that the duty of repentance and reformation rests ex 
clusively with the persons who are reckoned to be guilty of these enormities 
Over this state of things, the ministers of public justice and religion may have 
too nearly slept. Professing Christians, of every name, may have been by far too 
negligent and inactive. We have listened in vain for the loud voice of reproba- 
tion, going forth from the different communions, which, though separate in the 
minor distinctions of forms and ceremonies, ought publicly to uxiTE in stigma- 
tizing those practices among us, which they would ali admit to be offensive to 
God and destructive to ourselves. There is then resting upon us all a measure 
of guilt, which it becomes us to recognize and confess before God—enough to 
unite our spirits in humble contrition, and in earnestly supplicating deliverance 
from impending chastisement, as what our personal sins have richly merited. 

We had intended to notice the mercies of God, which have, thus far, been 
mingled with his judgments ;—such as the general health of the city, with the 
exception of the infected district—the slow progress of the disease, affording am- 
ple time for the removal of our citizens, and inviting the thoughtful to considera- 
tion and prayer. But we trust that the reflections of the pious reader will easily 
supply what is wanting in this respect. Most sincerely do we wish them, and al! 
eur fellow-citizens, such a practical improvement of this visitation of God, as 
shall convert the calamity into a spiritual blessing. 








Sramaws Magasine, 


He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still. Then are they [sailors] 
glad because they be quiet; so he bringeth them unto their desired haven, —-Psa/ms. 
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FIRST MISSIONARY TO SEAMEN. 


Oor readers will recollect that in alate number we published a letter from our 
correspondent at Bristol, (Eng.) giving an account of the ordination of the Rev. 
Wittiam Henry Aneas to the work and office of a Missionary to seafaring men, 
in connexion with the “ British and Foreign Seamen’s Friend Society, and Bethel 
Union,” established at London. We have now the pleasure of presenting the 
account which Capt. Angas gave on that solemn occasion, of the Lord’s dealings 


with him from an early age to that time, which he communicated in nearly the 
following terms: 


‘* Tue first serious impression I ever remember to have felt was at 


the age of about nine or ten years. I had then living a very aged» 


and pious grandfather, whose frequent practice it was to speak to me 
on the great concerns of salvation. One day in particular, while 
sitting with him before the fire, he expressed himself with unusual 
solemnity upon the subject of everlasting torments. ‘If,’ said he, ‘a 
burn on the finger from that fire we are now sitting by be so painful 
to bear, how should I be .able to dwell for ever in that fire which is 
never quenched, and into which the wicked are cast soul and body 2?” 
Then calling me his lamb, he entreated me to think of this, and to 
give myself earnestly tb the fear of the Lord. This left a deep im- 
pression upon my mind, attended with a dread on my conscience, 
and which I could not shake off for a great length of time after the 
good man was no more. Hence | became more afraid than ever of 
neglecting morning and evening prayer, more careful over my words, 
and dared not to play on the Sabbath day, which | was too wont 
to do. 

‘‘ Shortly after this good man died, I was put to a boarding school in 
Yorkshire, where | carried along with me the same fears of death 
and of the "judgment to come which he had been the means of awak- 
ening while living. But how ignorant I yet was of the true way of 
salvation will fully appear from what follows. The rule of our 
school was to conduct the scholars every Sunday to the village church ; 
and opposite to the gallery where I sat were placed the ten com- 
mandments, with this inscription over them—‘ This is the whole duty 
of man.’ The law of God I was thus seriously led to consider, and 
particularly in moments of mental distress. At length I concluded 
within myself, that if to keep those commandments, which were only 
ten in number, was all that was required for salvation, I had only to 
obey, and all would be well. With this in view, I marked off such 


points of the law as! thought myself perfect in, and reserved the 
Vor. IX. 32 
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rest for the work of obedience; upon which I now set myself in 
right good earnest, but soon found my error. The more | strove, 
the more I seemed to stumble, and the more I stumbled, the more I 
strove.—The law, therefore, only served to condemn me; whilst 
in its strength I saw, for the first time my own weakness, and in its 
purity the impurity of my own heart ;—that therefore which | had 
so eagerly seized atas my best friend in the first instance, now 
seemed my worst enemy, which, whenever I| looked upon, drove me, 
as it were, tomy wit’s end. 

‘In this unhappy state of mind I remained till my return home ; 
and being led by my honoured parents under the ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. Skinner, it was from him I first heard so as to understand 
the way of salvation. His language was plain, and suited therefore 
to my age; his heart was affectionate, and suited to the nature of 
his message. I learned from him for the first time that salvation was 
not of works, but entirely of grace ;—and the sweet and tender man- 
ner in which he spoke on one occasion from these words, ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls,’ does not seem to have lost its savour even to this 
day. From being in the service of a slave-master, I now found my- 
self in that of ‘ the Father of mercies.’ The fear of death and the 
dread of judgment now gradually fell off; so that at length, through 
asense of pardoning love and sins forgiven, I obtained that peace of 
conscience, to which I had been before solong astranger. Religious 
ways, from being ways of irksomeness or pain, were now those of 
pleasantness. Private prayer was pleasant; public ordinanees and 
reading.of the word were pleasant. There was anew pleasure in 
the people of God; and I can say of a truth concerning him who 
was made the honoured instrument of leading me into the strait gate 
and the narrow way, such was my affection for him, that I could al- 
most have adored the ground upon which he walked. 

‘The time was now come when some secular calling was to be 
thought of for life. After some deliberation, | gave a preference to 
that of a seafaring life to any other. But in so doing, it seems, | had 
not considered sufficiently the spiritual disadvantages attending such a 
choice, and much less the temptations to which | was about to be ex- 
posed. After being bound an apprentice to the sea, as is usual in 
the large seafaring districts in the north of England, I soon grew par- 


‘tial to the profession, and to the class of men who followed it. But 


I was not now where family prayer was wont to be made, nor with- 
in the influence of a pious example, nor within the reach of the 
stated means of grace, but on an element where no spiritual verdure 
was seen to quicken. The consequence of this change of situation 
was, that serious impressions gradually wore off, and vices peculiar 
to a seafaring life were too soon contracted. But this declension did 
not take place without many severe struggles of conscience. After 
seasons of slumber, she would often awake, and occasion great con- 
sternation and alarm. From these slumbers I was also frequently 
aroused by the sight of one and another on my right-hand and on the 
left, plunged into a watery grave, and sometimes by narrow escapes 
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I had for my own life. On one occasion in particular, while sculling 
the ship’s boat alone across the river, the oar slipped out of the 
notch, and | fell backwards overboard; but, grasping the oar, which 
I saw floating near me, I was enabled to bear myself up, until a keel 
coming past, | was lifted up and set again in the boat. At another 
time, on crossing a ship’s deck, the main hatches being loosely put 
on, one upon which I trod gave way under me, and I fell to the bot- 
tom of the hold on some pigs of lead, laying upon the skin, the hatch 
pitching at the same time upon its corner close to my head.—My 
right leg was so bruised and torn against the sharp end of the lead, 
and I was otherwise so shocked with the fall, that it was some months 
before I could walk, and years before I could go aloft without pain, 

‘* These and similar accidents had at least the happy effect of 
checking a wandering heart, leading it back again and again to athrone 
of grace, and making to flow afresh the tear of godly sorrow. 
Sometimes the conflicts of mind thus awakened were so severe, that 
while at sea, in the nightwatch, I would steal into some secret part 
of the ship, either below, or, as opportunity offered, to some place 
aloft, and there beseech the Lord that it might be so with me as in 
times past. 

“* Things remained thus till I was captured by a French privateer, 
on a winter’s passage from St. Petersburgh, bound to London. The 
chief mate and myself were the only two of our crew left on board ; 
the rest were taken by the privateer to Norway, then a neutral state, 
where on landing they were set at liberty. A fine new ship in the 
hands of the enemy—sails split and torn from the yards through want 
of skill—separated from my shipmates, and the dreary prospect of 
being shut up for years in a French prison, were considerations that 
did not a little cast down my spirits whenever | thought upon them ; 
and that the more so, when I was led to see them as evils which my 
departure from God had brought upon me. After being driven about 
by one gale after another for several weeks in the North Sea, we 
found ourselves at length without the Flemish Banks, with the 
steeples of Ostend in sight, but just before dark, our ship, owing 
to the blunder of the prize master, struck with a tremendous crash 
upon the outer shoals, and broke the man’s arm at the wheel. It 
was in vain to think of saving any thing but life. The ship was pre 
sently full of water ; body-seas began to break over her, and a long 
winter’s night was coming on.—A Flemish fishing vessel, however, © 
hearing our signals of distress, boldly ventured out to save our lives 
at the risk of their own. This was effected in the course of the night, 
though with great difficulty, before the ship went to pieces. 

‘* The same vessel which had saved us from the wreck conveyed 
the chief mate and myself to a prison, and on the same night. But 
though now placed in most trying circumstances, I could not but 
gratefully acknowledge the hand of God in so great a deliverance, 
and regard it also as a further token of his long suffering and tender 
mercy. This led toa review of his past dealings with me; and the 
train of reflections which this event awakened affected me much, 
producing for a time considerable watchfulness and prayer. These 
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happy impressions were, however, too soon effaced by what was to 
be experienced in the new scene of men and things upon which F 
was soonto enter. From the jail at Ostend we were removed to that 

of Dankirk ; cooped up, as it were, amongst hundreds of fellow-suf- 

ferers ; vice in every shape ever presentiug itself; without a Bible, 

or any person with whom to exchange a single word upon the subject 

of the best things; and, above all, with a heart prone to sin,—the 

effect of all this was to deaden the conscience, and lead the heart 

away from God. After being about seven months in this situation, 

(which even in point of bodily suffering is shocking to describe,) ! 

was marched with others into the interior of the country. On the 

m«rch I embraced the first opportunity to desert from the escorting 

guard, with a view to escape the further horrors of a French prison, 

and, if possible, to reach my native country. In this, however, I 

failed; and some time after was taken again, and marched back to re- 

join the party which I had left. Sitting by the fire one evening, a 
French hussar present said he had an English book, and asked me if 
I could read. It was the remains of a pocket edition of Dr. Watt’s 
hymns, which he had been using to light his pipe. Not having seer 
a devotional book of any kind for a great length of time, I felt a strong 
desire to possess it, and with a part of the little money | had left 
bought it of him. Many of these hymns were particularly adapted 
to the condition and circumstances I was then in. As such I found 
them both sweet and profitable to read, and committed many of them 
to memory ‘They were, | have reason to say, made the means of 
much consolation, and of leading my heart often out in prayer, and 
of restraining me from going the length in sin | should probably have 
done without them. 

“ After being nearly a year and a half in the hands of the French, an 
exchange of prisoners tovk place; by which means [ returned home to 
my native country, to follow again the line of life from which I had been 
taken. Bat sin had not yet lost its dominion over me; nor had | yet 
seen sofficiently far into the desperate wickedness of my own heart. New 
circunistances brought along with them their new temptations ; and, not 
being sufficiently on my guard, and living too much in the neglect of 
prayer, { often fell, and pierced myself through with many sorrows. And 
often the tempter would say why should you grieve, and give way to de- 
sponding fears,—-when all your past experience has only proved, that sin 
was more than a match for you, if God has decreed to save you, nothing 
would prevent him ; to look therefore beyond this, were only to embit- 
ter the present life without being of benefit to that which is to come. 
But hope, in her season, would as often return and bear me above all 
these suggestions, whilst in desponding moments the case of Peter’s fall 
and restoration has been more than once a source of much encourage- 
ment. At other times I was led to believe, that the evil lay in a seafar- 
ing life, from its being so unfavourable to religion ; that. therein must lay 
the chief cause of all my wanderings from the ways of God ; and that in 

any other situation where temptations to sin were less frequent, I should 
be the more able to live in a manner more acceptable to him. Under 
this impression, therefore, 1 acted upon the last resolution, in quitting 
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marine pursuits for some other. Whatever circumstances might be con- 
nected with this rash step, it is known to him who knows all things, that 
the principal cause, was that of a wounded spirit. On more mature re- 
flection, however, I was led to see my error; and to see that the true 
source of all the evil was to be found in my own heart, and go where 
would, on the land or on the sea, this heart must go along with me. Hence 
I retraced my steps, and soon returned to the sphere in which Providence 
had placed me. 

** Some time after I had completed my years of servitude, and obtain- 
ed by the help of friends the command of a ship, a new scene of tempta- 
tions presented itself. 1 now saw myself placed in command of a large 
property: in authority over others at an age before I had well learnt to 
command myself; with fine secular prospects before me ; and being 
withal naturally of an aspiring disposition, (one so contrary to that which 
breathed in the meek and lowly Saviour,) my heart was quickly carried 
away, as before wind and tide, in the vortex of worldly interests. ‘The 
only question now seemed to be, how I should leave others behind, who 
moved in the same line as myself: how I should be what the world calls 
a great man, and cut a figure in life. These, and such as these, were 
the objects which now engrossed my heart; and that to the almost entire 
exclusion of all concern abvut the one thing needful. Before, other sins 
had the bite of a viper that roused to prayer, and raised the cry again 
for mercy ; but now the love of the world and the pride of life seemed, 
as with the touch of a torpedo, to paralyze the whole power of the soul. 
But even in this sunken condition, hopeless as it seemed to be, the Lord 
did not forsake me quite, inasmuch as he raised up in bis providence a 
spiritual friend in the person of an elder brother. This young man, of 
a truly exemplary character, it was my privilege to receive on board as 
supercargo. He was a member of a Christian church ; and in him I found 
an example that influenced. a mind to admonish, and a heart to feel for 
my best interests, though I was far from taking that heed to these which 
I ought to have done. In too many instances indeed, they were treated 
with neglect. It was also the same pious concern for me, that led him 
to put such books into my hand as were best suited to my case and cir- 
cumstances : books which I prohably never should have thought of for 
myself. Amongst others which was found of great service, was the Rev. 
John Newton’s Life and Letters. The former of these I sat up all night 
to read, the first time I took it up. Is there a brother Sailor going to sea 
without John Newton’s Life and Letters? let him sell all he has, even 
to the shirt upon his back, were that necessary to obtain them. 

** But my advantage in acompanion so truly valuable was not to last 
long, for on a second voyage, being overtaken by a storm at sea, ina 
boat, he found a watery grave. As I had no common affection for 
him, so I grieved the more over the loss. A loss it was to me, and a 
great one in one sense, but in another, and a far higher, it was my 
eternal gain. The thought of one sc near to me, in all respects, be- 
ing snatched away in the bloom of life, from amidst the fairest pros- 
pects as to this world, left an impression both deep and lasting upon 
my mind. The dead lived in such a manner in my recollection, as to 
give a new life to bis past admonitions and example. The books he 
had once recommended were read with greater interest than before. 
All this working together for good, led me to reflect more seriously 
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than ever | had done upon the uncertainty of life, of its vanity, of the 
instability of all earthly things, and of the downright madness of living 
unprepared for that state which never changes. The things which 
had appeared so good, and so great, and of such gain, | seemed begin- 
ning to count loss. The flesh seemed crucifying; the great world 
rolling away, and the soul gradually rising into a newness of life, whilst 
the whole character was acquiring more strength and more consist- 
ency. It was my mercy, some time afier, to lodge under the roof of 
a pious widow of asea captain, as | returned from my voyages. This 
aged sister was a great service in building me up in divine things, and 
in bringing me into contact with some of the excellent of the earth, 
with whom | found it good to associate. Previous to this, my inter- 
course while on shore had been for the most part with characters of 
a very different description ; and there is reason to believe that it 
was the circumstance last mentioned, which excited a desire for amore 
intimate acquaintance with the people of God. This desire was af- 
terwards happily gratified. Happily for me, | became personally ac- 
quainted with many, in whose hearts was shed abroad the blood of 
Christ ; and with characters, not a few, who were glowing with a 
laudable zeal to promote the same love in the hearts of others, both 
at home and abroad. During my intercourse with these, I began to 
feel an increasing desire to live more than I had hitherto done, to the 
glory of God, in the good of my fellow-men. 

** With such a feeling on my mind, and with such opportunities as I 
had every day, and had had from a boy, of being acquainted with the 
abandoned condition of seafaring men in general, it will not be a mat- 
ter of surprise, that sooner or later, I should have been brought to 
compassionate that class in particular, with an eye of more than com- 
mon compassion, and one accompanied with the corresponding desire 
of becoming, in one way or another, instrumental in their salvation. 
The period when the impulse referred to was felt, was a little prior 
to the event of the last peace. Atthat time surrounded with secular 
concerns, | saw no way in which such a desire could be realized :_ this 
however growing, instead of abating, gave birth to many fervent pe- 
titions to Him from whom all holy desires proceed, that he would ena- 
ble me to commit my way unto Him, and that along with the growing 
desire he would grant patience to wait his will, his own time, and his 
own way; or if the desire felt was not one of his own inspiring, that 
it might depart and die. 

‘* In answer to prayer, His hand appeared at length, strikingly ma- 
nifest in opening me an easy and effectual way through ; and in giving 
me strength to act accordingly. 

‘*‘ After a preparatory course of studies for the work, I left this 
country for the continent, to obtain an acquaintance with the lan- 
guages of some of its most maritime parts, with a view to be useful 
in the best things to foreign seamen as well as our own. I had not 
been in Holland yet ten months, when I received information of an 
ark being established upon the Thames, and then, some months after- 
wards, of the formation of a BRITISH AND FOREIGN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY AND BETHEL UNION. How much tidings, so welcome and un- 
expected, surprised and delighted my heart, it is not easy to express - 
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and I trust the gratitude excited by the consideration that God had in- 
spired, and was yet inspiring, in the breasts of others, a feeling so 
congenial to my own, will never lose its power upon my beart. Onmy 
returning to my native country, little did I think to see so much good 
already done for seamen, and so much more yet in prospect.” 

Here Mr. Angas concluded by saying, that he believed he had now 
replied to the question put to him to the best of his knowledge and 
recollection. In answer to a second question, Mr. A. gave an outline 
of the leading doctrines he professed to believe and desired to pro- 
claim. These were briefly the same as distinguish the body of the 
Protestant evangelical Christians. 
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August 13.—The Bethel meeting, this evening, was on board the ship Comet, 
Captain Moore, east side Coffee-House slip. We were under some apprehension 
that but few of the Committee would be present; for some are timid, and unwill- 
ing to go on board of vessels in the evening, under the apprebension of exposing 
themselves to the prevailing fever, and some had other engagements. But at 8 
o'clock we assembled on board, and were delighted in seeing so many mariners 
and citizens present, many of whom were able and willing to aid us in our devo- 
tional exercises. Divie Bethune, Esq., the President, led the meeting. He read 
a hyma, after which he made a short address, congratulating all present on the 
pleasing sight of so many citizens and mariners assembled together to unite in 
such a blessed cause. We then were engaged in praising God, (repeating the 
hymn that had been read,) for, his goodness to the children of men. After which, 
prayers were offered up to Almighty God, intermixed with praisesand exhorta- 
tions. While thus engaged, a seaman stepped forward, and said he wished to say 
a few words to his brother seamen. “ My life has always been spent in this em- 
ployment, and I have always been an awful wicked sinner. I have often called 
on God to damn my soul. O! if he had answered my prayers, I should now be 
in hell. This thoughtless and wicked life never gave me any uneasiness, until on 
a voyage at sea the ship was struck down and capsized, and three of my ship- 
mates swept off deck into eternity. I saw and felt my awful situation. The first 
sincere prayer I ever made was then— Lord have mercy on me.’ After I was de- 
livered from this perilous situation, I did not forget what the Lord had done for 
me—lI tried to pray again, and for fear [ should be seen, I went in the night and 
kneeled down at the foot of the bowsprit, and prayed to God that he would have 
mercy onmy soul, As I did not receive any comfort from my prayers, I said to 
myself—how can I expect it? I have often prayed he would damn my soul, and 
send me to hell, and he did not do it: but for all this I could not give up praying, 
I begged God that he would give me an understanding heart, and take away the 
blindness from my mind and eyes ; he then heard and answered my prayers, and 
gave me my heart’s desire ; and I trust he has made me a new creature in Christ 
Jesus.”” He then addressed all the seamen present very feelingly, and said: “If 
you have any conviction of sin, do not do as [ have done; | was afraid my ship- 
mates would laugh at me, and treat me with contempt; I dared not let any of 
them see me pray, or let any one know how I felt. I lost many months labouring 
under these foolish impressions. But not so now; I am not ashamed of Christ, 
and hope I never shall be.” He said many other things, which were very inte- 
resting. After he had done, another seaman came forward, and related many 
things which took place when he was a child. He became a captain when very 
young, and was brought up under a pious grandmother—he commenced a sea- 
faring life when young, with all these pious feelings in his heart. His grandmo- 
ther gave him a Bible, and charged him to read it continually. But he did not 
see any of his shipmates read the Bible, and be thought he must do the same, and 
soon became a profane man, and none was more wicked than he; and notwith- 
standing he always felt guilty and unhappy. But for about one year past, he be- 
lieves he has been made a new creature in Christ Jesus, and could now recom- 
mend that Saviour to every one, and begged all present would receive Him as the 
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Captain of their salvation. We them concluded our devotions by singing a few 
verses and the duxology, Move attention, silence, and solemnity, could not be 
expected in any Church in this city. Reports of the Bethel Union, New York 
Marine Bible Society, the Christian Herald and Seaman's Magazine, and Tracts, 
were distributed to the captain, crew, and all the seamen present. 

Augus! 11.—By the request of captain Bassett, and the owners of the ship Fan- 
ny, bound to the Pacific Ocean, the Bethel Flag was hoisted, and after sunset the 
Lantern was suspended at the main topgallant yardarm. At 8 o’clock, the Be- 
thei Committee assembled on board, highly favoured with a pleasant evening. 
The deck was soon filled with mariners and citizens, amongst whom were many 
ship masters. The devotions were commenced by singinga hymn; after which 
one of the Committee engaged in prayer to Almighty God, for the owners, cap- 
tain, officers and crew of the ship, and then for all the ship masters, officers, and 
seamen sailing out of New-York, and throughout the world. The exercises of this 
evening varied from our usual practice. Those who led in prayer, before they ad- 
dressed the throne of Grace, drew the attention of all present to the sailor’s condi- 
tion by able and feeling exhortations. It seemed to solemnize every one, and pre- 
pare them to join in the important duty of prayer. After three prayers and exhort 
ations were made, a part of the 73d Psalm was read. An invitation was then given 
to any one present, landsman or seaman, to give an address, and offer up prayer. 
A stranger arose and said: “ This is the first Bethel meeting IL ever saw: it makes 
my heart rejoice to see and hear what you are doing for seamen.”’ He then address- 
ed ail the seamen present: ‘ I am a landsman, and know but little about a seafaring 
life, but | know you are useful ; and long neglected men, as it respects your eternal 
interest: I do feel for you, for [ know youare exposed to innumerable dangers and 
temptations, and you have as precious and immortal souls to save as landsmen, 
and [ am overjoyed to see so many present who are engaged for your salvation.” 
His address-was calculated to touch the hearts of all present; he then engaged 
in prayer. There were five addresses and five prayers made, and a part of four 
hymns were sung. After which the Christian Herald and Seaman's Magazine, and 
many pamphlets, were left on board, and tracts given to all the seamen present. 
Such silence and attention on board of vessels, gives every reason to believe that 
the Lord owns and smiles on these feeble endeavours ; there is every thing to en- 
courage us to double our exertions. ‘The Bethel Union are but seldom acquaint- 
ed with the effects. of their efforts in promoting the cause of God among mariners, 
and when they are informed of some wonderful interposition of divine Provi- 
dence in opening the eyes and breaking the hearts of any sinners at their meet- 
ings, they do not wish to sound it on the house top, nor at. the corner of every 
street ; but it may be proper to state what took place in the meeting on board the 
Fanny. On Monday,'the 19th, two seamen called on Capt. P , for Bibles. 
After asking them many questions, he told them it was out of his power to give 
all the seamen Bibles, and that every one who wished to have a Bible was able to 
pay seventy-five cents for one, if they had a mind to do it; but the practice is, to 
supply all vessels that cross the Atlantic with Bibles, that seamen may have them 
to read when absent from New-York. One of them said: “ I wish I had a Bible 
how ; [never wanted one before.” “ Why do you want one now ?” said Capt. P. 
“[ want to read it.” “ Why do you want to read it now?” He was so much af- 
fected he could not speak. ‘ When did you first have a desire to read the Bible?” 
“ Now.” ‘Do you feel that you area sinner?” “I do.” ‘ How long have 
you felt so?’ “ Since last Saturday evening, at the meeting on board the Fan- 
ny. What was then said, and the prayers that were made for seamen, gave me 
great distress: and reading the Tract you gave me, made me feel more distress- 
ed. Ihave not been able to go out of the house before.” He was asked what 
Tract he had; he handed it: it was, “THE BIBLE IS THE BEST OF BooRs.” “JI 
have read that Tract,” said the sailor, “ ten or eleven times, and I want to read 
that book, the Bible.” His request could not be denied. Captain P. gave him a 
Bible, and the other a Testament. He then stated what a wicked man he had 
been. “1 aman old sinner—I am 36 years old, and I never had a moment’s con- 
cern for my soul before—and there were three others, who, were on board the 
Fanny, that feel as 1 do; we have conversed together about that meeting ; my 
distress is so great I cannot tell you how I feel: if I get any comfort in reading this 
Bible I will come and see you again. You said there will be a meeting at Burling 
slip to-morrow evening; I will be there.” More tracts and pamphletswere then 
given them, which seemed to alter the countenance of the distressed seaman. 
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